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versant in the ranks of common life, must she resign the task 
of trivial and general entertainment : she presents to the eye 
nothing 

“ But solemn counsels, images of awe, 

“ Truths which eternity lets fall on man,” &c. 

With these, however, she must always obtain regard from the 
reflecting and the wise — from all, possessing the feelings pro- 
per to a creature like man, who, placed amid the difficulties and 
dangers of a state of moral trial, must soon render an account on 
which his everlasting condition is to depend. The gloominess 
of the Night Thoughts respects, indeed, only the sense, and 
vanishes from the reason — it is nothing more than the mitigated 
day of a majestick grove, which invites to meditation, and after a 
short interval of shade opens into strong and full light. 

From the imputation of obscurity it may not, perhaps, he 
equally easy to vindicate the pages of our author. Through- 
out the poem there prevails a studied and ambitious brevity of 
expression ; the source of much vigour, but the source also of 
occasional obscurity. The thought in some passages over-in- 
forms the language, and “ more is actually meant than meets the 
“ ear in some passages, while he is conscious of the connexion 
of his own sense, the poet seems not sufficiently careful to dis- 
close it to his readers ; and in some again, though it must be 
allowed in very few, he appears not to have been perfectly clear 
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j the distinction and developement of his ideas; or to have 
involved them in a perplexed and entangled construction of sen- 
tence Instances, however, of obscurity from these latter causes 
are extremely rare, and may as frequently perhaps be discovered 
in the writings of our most correct poets, as in the Night 
Thoughts. But if to this fault, on its admission, be added some 
others which may be discoverable by critical observation, the 
whole mass of delinquency will be comparatively small; and can 
be regarded as scarcely of any account when balanced against 
the weighty and shining merits, poetical and moral, of this noble 
composition. It may here be proper to remark that this is 
acknowledged, by the most determined advocates of rhyme, to 
be one of the few poems in our language in which blank verse 
affords general pleasure, and “ could not be changed for rhyme 
“ but with disadvantage.” * 


On the immediate subject of the present edition of this valu- 
able work the editor has only to say that he has shrunk from no 
expence in the preparing of it; and that to make it as worthy in 
every respect as possible of the public favour has been the ob- 
ject of his particular and solicitous attention. It has been re- 
garded by him, indeed, not as a speculation of advantage, but 
as an indulgence of inclination ; — as an undertaking in which 

* Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. 
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